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THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
MOVEMENT is proposed and strongly 
urged by scientific men, for bringing 
weights and measures throughout the world to 
a uniform system and standard ; that, namely, 
of the French metre. It seems that in 1790 the 
French Assembly appointed a commission, con- 
sisting of eminent philosophers, to revise the 
national system of weights and measures, and 
by their recommendation an entirely new sys- 
tem was introduced, based on philosophical 
principles, which has been in use in France 
since 1801, and is generally conceded to be 
immensely superior to the systems used in 
other countries. It is gradually winning its 
way in Europe. The English are beginning 
to legislate in its favor. It has been brought 
to the attention of the American Congress, and 
in view cf its prospective prevalence in this 
country and throughout the civilized world, 
we will give a paragraph or two to its elucida. 
tion. 
Let the reader begin by substituting in his 
mind 
For the yard the METRE, {Py the length of a 


” 99 ” a surface of 10 metres 
acre ARE, { nian 

” 9 ” a cubiform vessel with edg- 
quart LITRE, } es one tenth of a metre. 


” ” ” 


cord 
» ” ounce” = 


ja cube whose edges area 
STERE, | metre in tenet. 
the weight of a cube of wa- 
ter whose edges are one- 
hundredth of a metre long. 


All these different orders of quantity and 
dimension, it will be seen are related to the 
METRE, and so to each other. They grow out 
of the metre as the common standard. It 
will seem hard at first, to lay aside the old Sax- 
on words yard, acre, quart, cord and ounce, 
and to substitute for them foreign terms, but 
if the nations are ever to be united in a common 
system of measurement, they must have some 
words which they will agree upon, and incorpo- 
rate as a common language to designate stan- 
dards of measure ; and in the case proposed 
they have gone to the ancient Greek and Lat- 
in for the purpose. Now, having carefully 
forgotten the old words of our youth, and firmly 
fixed in their place the new ones, you are to 
apply to them, the decimal system throughout. 
That is, you are to go up to higher denomina- 


tions, and down to lower ones, by the ratio of 
10 or some of the powers of 10. For in- 
stance, instead of dividing your metre-stick as 
you now do your yard-stick, into three parts for 
feet, and these into twelve for inches, you di- 
vide them into ten parts, calling them deci- 
metres ; and these again into ten for centime- 
tres. In going above the metre to higher de- 
nominations, you multiply on the same princi- 
ple by ten, forming first the decametre, then the 
hectometre, then the kilometre &c. Thus in 
place of inches, feet, yards, rods, furlongs and 
miles, with their confused and varying nu- 
meration, you form the table of lengths thus: 
10 centimetres make 
10 decimetres “ 
10 METRES 
10 decametres 


10 hectometres 
10 kilometres 


eee ewww ene 


ne ieeaionaae 1 decametre. 
EE nT eee 1 hectometre. 
eneweenuee 1 kilometre. 

1 myriametre. 


The same decimal principle is applied to the 
increase or the division of the other units of 
measure, and the different denominations thus 
produced are designated by the same prefixes, 
viz. : to the series above the unit the prefixes 
deca, hecto, kilo and myria are given, and to 
the series below it those of deci, centi and 
mili are given. ‘Thus the table of capacity, or 
wine and dry measure, is formed thus : 


10 centilitres make 
10 decilitres “ 


“ 


“ 


“ce 


10 LitREs OP eeutibiii 1 decalitre. 
10 decalitres “........ 1 hectolitre. 
10 hectolitres “ ........ 1 kilolitre or stere. 


The modifications of the gram, or unit of 
weight, of the are and the stere, or surface 
and cubic measure, and even of the coinage, 
proceed in the same manner. 

The advantages of this organic and decimal 
system are undoubtedly great, as are partly 
set forth in the following extract from an arti- 
cle by an enthusiastic English writer on the 
subject : 


It is almost superfluous to contrast the unity and 
harmony of this unique system called metric with 
our own grotesque scales of weights and measures. 
in the former, all the parts are subordinate to the 
metre, the primary unit ; they all emanate from it, 
and radiate as from a common centre. Our stand- 
ards, on the contrary, are not only arbitrary, but un- 
connected one with another; there is, moreover, no 
fixity about them, but, like so many independent 
variables, they pass through different series of values, 
from maximum to minimum, with the utmost caprice 
and nonchalance. We learn from Kelly’s Universal 
Cambist, that no fewer than 150 different pounds 
were in use in different parts of Europe, before the 
introduction of the half-kilogram, which seems des- 
tined to supersede them all. The kilogram, how- 
ever, has never varied ; indeed, how could it vary, in 
any appreciable degree, without being brought back 
to the metric standard ? 

Herein consists the luminous idea of the French 
savans, in rendering all the partsof the new system 
homogeneous, to wit: that they anticipated any subse- 
quent variations in the all-important standards of 
capacity and weight, and prevented this by — 
these standards, dependent on each other, to depen 

on the metre, so that they could not vary as long as 








it remained intact, and if any standard were lost, it 
could be recovered from the remaining, 


The second important decision of the French 
Academy of Science was, that the new system, in all 
its branches, should have but one divisor, and that 
10 or a power of 10, according to the necessity of 
the scale. This, for practical purposes, is perhaps 
the most important part of the great reform; for, 
besides the infinite simplification introduced thereby 
in all arithmetical operations connected with the 
metric scales, this solitary factor would itself, better 
than any specific, cure the mania of tampering with 
the various scales in order to suit local caprice and 
prejudice. The standards themselves could never 
have varied, as they once did in France and now do 
in England, had there been but one divisor ‘espe- 
cially if that one were the radix of the system of 
numeration), for the evil of a multiplicity of divisors 
reiicts on the standards themselves, and renders them 
uncertain. Let any one glance at our tables of 
weights and measures with their innumerable divi- 
sors, chiefly of the worst kind, and he will there see 
evidence of this principle; let him look at square 
measure, and at the innovations there introduced to 
simplify, if possible, but at all events to render this 
table less obnoxious; then let him pass on to cubic 
measure and solid measure, with their addenda in 
appalling number. If we interrogate a hapless sur- 
veyor or architect, or those engaged in the iron trade, 
we learn the enormous difficulties they have to con- 
tend with in making their calculations; oftentimes 
each is obliged to supplement the tables or shift for 
himself as he best may, having no Ariadne’s thread 
to extricate him from the labyrinth in which he be- 
comes involved. And if this be true of professional 
men, how are non-professional men situated? Gen- 
erally speaking, they must receive upon trust those 
results which concern them, and which they cannot 
verify, which is a great evil, and opens a wide door 
to every species of fraud and contestation. Our 
readers are probably aware of the vast improvement 
the metric system has introduced, in giving uniform- 
ity and stability in the place of so many jarring 
scales and standards. Now let us consider for one mo- 
ment the amazing simplicity superinduced by making 
the number 10 the sole multiplier and divisor in the 
new system. The consequence is that the laborious 
process of compound multiplication and division, of 
reduction from higher to lower denominations, and 
vice versa, is virtually abrogated; the arithmetical 
process is performed mechanically. A mere point 
or comma, inserted in a number, suffices for multi- 
plication or division by a power of 10, and super- 
sedes the necessity of any arithmetical operation, ex- 
cept the simply mechanical one of advancing the 
comma forwards or backwards, as the case may be. 
We trust our readers are well acquainted with this 
important principle in arithmetic; but, lest there 
should be any to whom this is new, we must be par- 
doned if we give an illustration. For example, let 
us consider a short number in the metric scale, such 
as the following: 35 metres, 6 decimetres, 3 centime- 
tres. Now, as each order of units is equal in value 
to ten units of the succeeding order (by definition), it 
is evident the number supposed is equal to 35 metres 
and 63 hundredths of a metre, and is, therefore, a 
decimal number, and falls within the abstract deci- 
mal scale, although expressing a concrete quantity, 
as was before remarked ; for simplification, then, the 
given number is written 35™,63, and the only reduc 
tion consists in making the subordinate units fall in- 
to their proper column. : 


As this movement appears to us to be one 
of those reachings after millennial unity that 
characterize the present age, prophesying the 
advent of a new epoch among the nations, we 
cannot but commend it to the favorable atten- 
tion of our readers. 


AN INDOMITABLE LOVER. 


When a man is in love with a woman, he 
takes all suitable means to win her favor ; and 
sometimes in pursuit of this end, he finds it 
necessary to woo her through her relations 
and attendants. Such appears to be the 
course by which Christ is seeking his bride. 
The Jewish nation was his favorite. “I was 
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not sent,” he said, “but to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel;”” and his deep affection 
towards this race overflowed almost in tears 
when he exclaimed, “ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
how often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not!” His 
first mission to the world was evidently a 
courting visit to the Jews. That people, as a 
whole, rejected his suit, when addressed to 
them alone ; and since then he has been ap- 
proaching them through the Gentiles. Like a 
true lover, not to be daunted by obstacles, he 
says, If I cannot attract the Jews to me di- 
rectly, then I will captivate the world; if I 
cannot save and win my bride otherwise, I will 
at last do so by saving mankind.” 


We reproduce below an article which appeared in 
the New York Hvening Post of Saturday, Feb. 10, 
and in its semi-weekly and weekly editions follow- 
ing. The part of the article relating to Oneida 
Community was written by Wiu1iiam A. Hinps. 
We also insert elsewhere some editorial comments 
of the Post on the article. —Eb. Crr. 


[From the New York Evening Post.] 

THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
HISTORY OF THE EXPERIMENT—ITS PECUNIARY 
SUCCESS, 

HE Wallingford Crrcunar, the organ of 

the Oneida and Wallingford Communists, 
on the 22d of January contained a statement 
which seems to us very remarkable for these 
times. “The expense for food and clothing in 
the Wallingford Community,” said the Circv- 
LAR, “has been for the past year two dollars 
and forty cents per week for each person, or 
thirty-four cents per day. At Oneida Commu- 
nity the individual expenses have been some- 
what less.” 

It occurred to us that if it is possible in New 
York and Connecticut for workingmen and 
women to live comfortably at a total expense 
for food and clothing of thirty-four cents per 
day, a very large body of workmen would 
like to know how it was done. At our request 
Mr. George W. Noyes, editor of the Circutar, 
has prepared for us the brief but interesting 
history of the Oneida Community, which we 
print below. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY—ITS ORIGIN, 


February 1, 1848, is regarded as the birthday 
of the Oneida Community, as on that day the 
first practical steps were taken by John H. 
Noyes and Jonathan Burt towards forming the 
present organization, on the premises of the 
latter, in the town of Lenox, Madison county, 
New York. 


On the ist of January, 1849, the number of 
persons connected with the Community was 
eighty-seven ; on the 20th of February, 1850, 
one hundred and seventy-two; one year later 
the whole number was two hundred and five. 
Since then there has been no great increase of 
numbers, mainly on account of the inability of 
the Community to accommodate applicants ; 
but some fifty persons who have been members 
of the Community at Oneida now reside at its 
two branches, in Wallingford, Conn., and New 
York city. The present total at Oneida is two 
hundred and nine, viz.: Men over twenty-one 
years of age, seventy-nine ; women ayer twenty- 


one years, seventy-eight ; persons of both sexes 
under twenty-one years, fifty-two. 

The members were born in the following pla- 
ces: In Maine, five; New Hampshire, two; 
Vermont, sixty-one; Connecticut, eighteen ; 
Massachusetts, twenty-eight ; New York, sixty- 
five; New Jersey, eight; Maryland, Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Michigan, one each; 
Ohio, two; Illinois, four ; Canada, two ; England, 
six ; Scotland, one ; and the Island of Ceylon, one. 
The persons who have joined the Community 
represent nearly all the ordinary trades and 
professions ; they have been clergymen, lawyers, 
editors, school-teachers, reporters, printers, 
architects, carpenters, machinists, millwrights, 
inventors, blacksmiths, farmers, gardeners, etc. 

CAPITAL. 

At the outset of its career the Oneida Com- 
munity found itself the possessor of an ordinary 
unpainted wood dwelling-house, an Indian log- 
hut, an old Indian saw-mill, a fair water power, 
and forty-seven acres of land, the whole encum- 
bered by obligations to the amount of two 
thousand dollars or more. Owing to many cau- 
ses, such as the want of well-organized busi- 
nesses, inexperience of members in the new 
form of society, maintenance of a free paper, 
extortion of seceders and outside enemies, the 
Community was not financially self-supporting 
for at least the first eight years. During this 
period, however, capital was transferred to it by 
its original members and brought in by new 
ones; so that the net value of its property Jan- 
uary Ist, 1857, was $41,740. 

Its net capital January 1, 1866, ( including 
property at the agency in New York) was $237, 
055 99, showing an increase in nine years of 
$195,315 99. Of this amount $33,378 12 has 
been partly brought in by new members, and 
partly received from sources outside of the 
Community ; and the balance, viz., $161,937 87, 
may be regarded as the net earnings of the 
Oneida Community in nine years. Its earnings 
have really been considerably more than this, 
as several thousand dollars have, during the 
past two years, been transferred to the sister 
Community at Wallingford, Connecticut, which 
amount is uot reckoned among the bills receiv- 
able of the Oneida institution. The present 
capital of the Oneida Community and its bran- 
ches, as indicated by the last annual inventory, is 
$267,681 71. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Most of the ordinary employments are now 
carried on at the Community ; as farming, gar- 
dening, blacksmithing, carpentry, wagon-repair- 
ing, dentistry, printing, &c. It also has a large 
machine-shop and foundry, and a saw-mill; and 
manufactures somewhat extensively for sale, 
traveling-bags, steel-traps, preserved fruits, mop- 
sticks, &c. A small store is kept for the con- 
venience of its members, its employees and its 
neighbors. The selling of Community produc- 
tions and other manufactured goods gives em- 
ployment to several traveling agents. The 
manufacture of steel-traps (of which eight sizes 
are made, suitable for catching and holding any 
animal from the house-rat to the grizzly bear of 
California and the Rocky Mountains) employs 
more labor and capital than any other branch of 
Community industry. For this business a large 
brick factory has recently been erected. The 
number of traps made in a single year has ex- 





ceeded two hundred thousand. 





The making of traveling-bags also employs 
considerable labor and capital. Previous to 
1862 the annual sales of this department of 
Community industry did not exceed three thous- 
and dollars; last year they were over fifty 
thousand. 

The business of fruit-preserving is very pop- 
ular with the Community, and is likely to grow 
into large proportions. It gives pleasant em- 
ployment, during the summer months, to all 
classes in the Community, and to many of its 
neighbors. The fruits and vegetables put up 
are mostly raised by the Community, and are 
said to be preserved in the best ‘condition. The 
demand for their fruit is constantly increasing. 
The amount sold the past year was somewhat 
over twenty thousand dollars. The products of 
this department a few years since were valued 
at less than two thousand dollars. 

FARM, ORCHARDS, ETC. 

The domain comprises 561 acres, most of 
which is under cultivation. The orchards, vine- 
yards and gardens cover about 50 acres. There 
are estimated to be on the place a thousand ap- 
ple trees, nearly the same number of pear trees, 
two hundred plum trees, &c. Four hundred 
bushels of strawberries have been harvested in 
a single season. The grape crop of the past 
year was over eight tons. The farm proper is 
mostly occupied with the dairy, which includes 
some fine specimens of native and imported 
stock, and numbers 87 cows. There are 36 head 
of oxen, yearlings and calves, 20 horses, 2 colts. 

OUTSIDE HELPERS. 

Until about four years ago the Community in- 
dustry was almost entirely confined to the labor 
of its own members. Since then the demand for 
its productions has induced them to employ out- 
side helpers, until quite a regiment of workmen 
and workwomen find more or less steady em- 
ployment at the Community. The fruit-pre- 
serving department at one time in the past sea~ 
son had in its service twenty-three hired lebor- 
ers; the bag department had twenty-four males 
and twenty-six females at work for wages. 
Much of the work in the trap factory is now per- 
formed by other than Community men ; and the 
same is true of other departments. At one time 
during the past year there were over one hun- 
dred persons on the pay-roll of the Community. 
It has erected comfortable houses for some of its 
hired workmen, and expects to furnish pleasant 
homes for many others in due time. 


It is proper to remark in this connection, that 
while the Community employs many persons 
for wages, it does not wholly approve of the 
hireling system, but regards it as one of the 
temporary institutions which will in time be dis- 
placed by the associative principle; but so 
long as men choose to work for wages the Com- 
munity will do what it can towards furnishing 
them with remunerative employments. 

LABOR IN THE COMMUNITY 
is voluntary. There are, to be sure, regular 
work hours, and all are expected to cultivate in- 
dustrious habits; still there is no compulsion 
exercised. The general aim is to make labor at- 
tractive and a means of improvement. The 
members are accustomed to alternate between 
the different branches of industry, and many a 
person who understood but a single trade when 
he joined the Community, now understands sev- 
eral trades equally well. No one feels that he 


must labor a lifetime in one vocation, irrespec- 
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tive of taste and adaptation. The sexes freely 
mingle together in different branches of indus- 
try ; and women, relieved from household drudg- 
ery, are found not only helpmeets to men in la- 
bor, but capable of skillfully managing even 
complicated businesses. 
EDUCATION 

has always been a leading object with the Com- 
munity. All are encouraged to seek a liberal 
education, and the necessary time and facilities 
are freely accorded for this purpose. The term 
education has a broad signification in the Com- 
munity, being applied to all kinds of culture, 
especially to that of the heart and social charac- 
ter, as of primary importance ; still, much atten- 
tion is given to books. Age is considered no 
barrier to study, and the oldest are seen culti- 
vating their minds with the same enthusiasm as 
the young. “ Never too old to learn” is a good 
old proverb fully realized here. Persons of 
threescore years are found in classes side by 
side with those of a single score and younger. 
In this connection the following statement pre- 
pared by William G. Kelly, superintendent of 
the schools and classes at the Community, may 
be perused with interest : 


Children’s School—Harriet M. Worden, teacher. 
18 scholars, from 4 to 15 years of age. 

Boys’ School—William H. Henderson, teacher. 
6 scholars, from 15 to 16 years of age. 

Rhetorical Class No. 1—C. W. Underwood, teach- 
er. 9 scholars, from 24 to 60 years of age. 

Rhetorical Class No. 2—W. G. Kelly, teacher. 17 
scholars, from 19 to 48 years. 

Grammar Class—C. W. Underwood, teacher. 30 
scholars, 5 over 60; oldest, 75 years. 

Algebra Class No. 1—E. 8. Burnham, teacher. 
14 scholars, from 19 to 53 years. 

Algebra Class No. 2—William H. Henderson, 
teacher. 18 scholars, trom 15 to 65 years. 

Algebra Class No. 3—W. G. Kelly, teacher. 16 
scholars, from 14 to 54 years. 

Arithmetic Class No. i—Mrs. L. A. Thayer, teach- 
er. 17 scholars, from 26 to 80 years. 

Arithmetic Class No. 2—D. M. Kelly, teacher. 


10 scholars; all but two are over 40, and one is 70 
years. 

peting Class—Miss C. Seymour, teacher. 17 
scholars, from 51 to 80 years. 


There are in addition to the above two Latin 
classes, two Greek classes, and two French 
classes. 

The educational advantages afforded by the 
Community are apparent. With a common 
library likely to attract the best books and peri- 
odicals, with opportunities to select teachers best 
adapted to instruct in different branches, with 
time and facilities given to all for improvement, 
with a spirit of encouragement stimulating all 
to develop their minds and hearts, the best. re- 
sults may be anticipated. 

FREEDOM FROM CARE 
is one of the most important results secured by 
unitary life. Each individual in the Communi- 
ty has some responsibility, but he is not burden- 
ed with a multiplicity of care, as is often the 
case in ordinary society. 

Here one person acts as steward, another has 
charge of the fuel, another of the laundry, 
another of the dairy, another of the farm, 
another of the garden, another of the finances, and 
so on; and in consequence of this distribution 
of responsibilities, and of the alternations in 
places of labor and trust, no one need be 
corroded with care, or oppressed with burdens 
and anxieties; and yet greater prosperity at- 
tends the general business than would be _possi- 
ble if each one had to look after several depart- 
ments. In comparison with this state of things 
contrast the responsibilities of the head of an 
ordinary family, or of his wife, who, perchance, 





is the mother of three or four children, and 
who has to perform a large share of the kitchen, 
dairy and laundry work of the household. 

COST OF LIVING. 

It should be understood that the Community, 
while favoring simplicity in all things, is also in 
favor of having its members well fed and well 
clothed. The tendency of the Community has 
been, in respect to all such matters, to rise above 
the common standard. Those who fared best 
before coming hither, in the above particulars, 
have now no cause of complaint, while those 
who were less fortunate have certainly occasion 
for contentment, as there is no partiality exer- 
cised in the distribution of the comforts and. 
luxuries of life. 

The average cost of food per week for each 
individual in the Community, during the past 
year of high prices ( estimating the productions 
raised by the Community for their own use at 
the market value, but not including the labor of 
persons in cooking and preparing them) was 
one dollar and forty-two cents per week. In 
1857 it was only sixty-three cents per week. 

The average cost of clothing in 1865 ( includ- 
ing wages paid to hired laborers, but not in- 
cluding labor performed in this department by 
the Community), was $38 62, or a trifle over 
seventy-four cents per week. In 1858, the cost 
of clothing material for each individual was 
$16 98 for the whole year. 

In order, however, to obtain a correct esti- 
mate of the whole cost of living in the Commu- 
nity, there must also be considered the expense 
of keeping the buildings in repair, the cost of 
keeping the furniture good, expenses of the li- 
brary, music, dentistry, lights, fuel, laundry de- 
partment, stationery, postage, &c., &c. Taking 
all these things into account, the actual cost of 
living during the past year (not mceluding 
household labor performed by the Community 
members), was two dollars and sixty-two cents 
per week. Eight years ago it was estimated at 
one dollar and thirty-three cents per week. 
The difference in these rates is accounted for 
fully by the improvement in fare, which has 
come with increased means, and partly by the 
enhanced value of all articles of food, clothing, 
&e. 

HEALTH. 

As proof of the general good health of the 
Community, let two facts be recorded: First, 
there is at the present time no sick person in 
their midst ; and, second, no death has occurred 
in the Oneida Community, or any of its 
branches, for more than fifteen months. 

THE WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY 

is a branch of the Oneida institution, with 
which it holds a common interest. It was or- 
ganized in 1851, at the place of Mr. Henry Al- 
len, twelve miles north of New Haven, Conn. 
Original capital, $5,500; present capital, $30, 
625 ; increase in 15 years, $25,125. The resi- 
dent members average in number 45. 

The domain comprises 228 acres, of which 30 
are in orchards, vineyards and small fruits. 
The strawberry crop of the last season on five 
and two-fifths acres amounted to 850 bushels, 
worth $5,300. The income of this Community, 
like that at Oneida, was formerly chiefly de- 
rived from manufactures, but for the last two 
years its mechanical industry has been limited 
to printing. The week!y organ of the Commu- 
nities is published here, the type-setting, folding, 





mailing, book-keeping, and in part the editing 
being done by women. A new building for 
publishing and educational purposes has been 
erected during the past year, at a cost of $3, 
500. Three young men of the Community 
have been maintained during the past year as 
students in the legal and medical departments 
of Yale College. 

This Community, being especially devoted to 
educational and publishing interests, is not at 
present self-supporting, but depends in part for 
its maintenance on a subsidy from Oneida Com- 
munity, and on such contributions as are made 
by outside friends for the support of a free pa- 
per. The deficit in its account which was sup- 
plied by funds from the Oneida Community 
during the last year, was $4,701. 


The cost of food and clothing during the 
same year, per individual, has been $240 per 
week, or thirty-four cents per day, not including 
the ordinary household labor in preparing the 
articles consumed. No member of the Com- 
munity is disabled from business by sickness. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

For the convenience of the Communities as 
purchasers and producers, an Agency has been 
established in New York, at 335 Broadway, 
rooms 45 and 46, which does a general business 
in sewing silk and other articles, and is more 
than self-supporting. 


[From the Evening Post.] 


A COMMUNISTIC EXPERIMENT. 


Some days ago we found in the Wallingford 
Circuar a statement of the cost of living dur- 
ing the year 1865 in the Oneida Community. 
The expense for food and clothing during the 
year was at the rate of two dollars and forty 
cents per week, or thirty-four cents per day for 
each person. Considering the high prices which 
prevailed during the year, this is certainly 
* cheap living,’ and we have thought that the 
means by which so surprising a result was 
achieved were worthy of closer examination by 
thoughtful people. 

We print on our first page some account of 
the Oneida Community, prepared for us by one 
of its members. From this it appears that it 
numbers two hundred and nine persons, of 
whom fifty-two are under twenty-one years of 
age; that its capital or property has been in- 
creased in nine years from $41,740 in 1857, to 
$237,055 in 1866; that the communists have 
established several branches of industry, which 
are carried on with satisfactory pecuniary re- 
sults; and that the members enjoy more leisure 
for recreation, better health and greater oppor- 
tunities for education and mental improvement 
than the majority of working people in the 
eastern states. 

Such results cannot help but attract the at- 
tention of our most intelligent and thoughtful 
mechanics. Such men will inquire why they 
cannot by similar organized and united efforts 
achieve such results. They will say, here are 
workingmen and women who have gained for 
themselves leisure and comparative indepen- 
dence, and for their children fresh air, pleasant 
and healthful surroundings, good schools and 
improving associates—why cannot we obtain 
similar benefits by united efforts ? 

There has been as yet no practical answer to 
these questions. There are in this country, at 
the present time, not less than thirty-four soeial- 
istic communities; but all of them are the ex- 
ponents of peculiar, and for the most part 
offensive religious and social views, and have for 
their chief object not the pecuniary or practical 
success of the society, but the maintenance and 
——, of their religious views. It is 
probably true that the religious and moral 
peculiarities form the cohesive power which 
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holds together the communistic bodies now ex- 
isting here. 

The real question is whether such peculiarities 
are necessarily a part of the problem, or whether 
a society of workmen, united for no other pur- 
pose than to economize expense, increase pro- 
duction, gain leisure for themselves and health- 
ful surroundings for their children, and emanci- 
pate themselves from the too great power of 
capital, could not hope for success without cher- 
ishing, distinct from the mass of the American 
people, repulsive sentiments in regard to so- 
ciety and religion. 


MY FATHER’S OXEN. 


g he be the steers-man of a yoke of young oxen is 
_ a promotion much coveted by the sons of far- 
mers. 1 have some reminiscences of a pair of young 
oxen of which I had the management shortly after I 
was inducted into that office, that are to me quite in- 
teresting. This pair of steers was most “ unequally 
yoked together.” Buck, the nigh ox, was a spotted, 
red-and-white, long-bodied, short-horned, straight- 
backed animal, of a lymphatic temperament, and a 
most quiet and placid disposition, at those times 
when he was not sulky or obstinate. Bright, the off 
ox, on the contrary was a tall, broad-horned, hulking 
fellow, with a sloping back, and a general appear- 
ance suggesting that of a moose, with a sanguine-ner- 
yous, courageous, and fiery temperament. One of 
his horns was a little lopped, and he had a most sin- 
ister expression of countenance. 

When we first put a yoke on them, their peculiar 
contrast of head and heart was singularly manifest. 
Buck seemed to be utterly weighed down and cowed 
with a self-depreciatory sense of the high honor of 
wearing a yoke. Bright, on the contrary, was full of 
a fiery indignation at the humiliation, and was thor- 
oughly resolved that if bovine efforts in the cause of 
liberty could compass his freedom, he would attain it. 
I doubt not a natural philosopher would predict 
the result of such a combination before I can an- 
nounce it. It was a marvelous manifestation of cir- 
cular motion. It occurs to me, now that it is too 
late, that those steers had a natural aptitude for 
working in a cider-mill. Alas! how often it is that 
genius is thwarted by not finding its place in our ar- 
tificial society! While Bright on one occasion was 
rapidly executing circles (those emblems of eternity 
which indicated the time it would take him to at- 
tain the liberty he was seeking), around and arourd 
his yoke-fellow, Buck, not having a head that was 
equal to this dizzy waltzing, incontinently tripped 
and fel) to the ground. Bright still persevered in 
his gyrations until he had twisted Buck’s head so far 
around that I really thought I should hear his neck 
crack. The fact that it did not, confirmed my pre- 
vious impression that steers are a stiff-necked gener- 
ation. 

Over the long period of strenuous training which 
I gave those cattle, and the drafts made on a cer- 
tain jungle of blue-beech saplings to reinforce me in 
the effort to straighten their eccentric tendency to 
rotary motion, I choose to draw a veil. 

Previous to relating an incident that I had in 
mind at the commencement of this article, I will 
point a moral. Indeed all tales ought to have their 
moral points, but I very much doubt the propriety 
of putting such hard things at the end of them. 
Think of the torment that bullets fastened to the 
caudal extremities of animals would occasion in fly- 
time. Such, I apprehend is the case literarily if not 
literally with many ofthe tales that are written. 
Therefore I give the moral in a place where it has 
not such a stinging momentum. It is briefly this: 
Those who disregard the instructions of their superiors 
in their youthful days, will be subject to the severer 
scourging of Providence in their maturer years. Now 
mark the example. 

There was one youthful indiscretion to which 
Bright was subject that no amount of discipline 
seemed capable of eradicating, and that was his hab- 
it of rushing off with the yoke still on his neck, the 
moment his companion was set at liberty. How 
often, and with what long patience I schooled him, 
with a stick in one hand, and holding one end of the 
yoke in the place of Buck with the other, marching 





solemnly up and down the yard, it is needless for me 
to particularize. It is sufficient to say that at the 
instant of withdrawing the bow-key from his own 
end of the yoke all his native love of freedom 
would burst forth in one lightning-like leap, and 
more often than not, this would occur before the key 
could be withdrawn, and the yoke would go with 
him. 

I was, on one occasion, so thoughtless as to leave 
the yard gate open previous to unyoking. Bright, 
with exemplary patience, permitted me to unyoke 
his mate, and even aliowed me to return the bow to 
its place and secure it with its key ; but when I under- 
touk to withdraw the key of his own bow, tempta- 
tion got the better of him, and away he darted for 
the open gate with the yoke still fastened to his neck. 
Just at that instant, young Donohue, the city-bred 
Trish clerk of a store in the vicinity, appeared at the 
gate on an errand to me. I shouted to him to stop 
that ox. I might as well have asked him to stop 
Niagara, for at the apparition of that sinister coun- 
tenance, with those fiery eyes and portentous horns, 
with the rattling and jingling yoke coming at him, 
he shrunk back aghast, and away went Bright up the 
road towards his pasture, and I after him in hot pur- 
suit. But mark how the wicked are sometimes cut 
short in the midst of their career. Bright had made 
a slight miscalculation when he allowed me to re- 
place Buck’s bow before he ran away, and the result 
was, that in the very midst of his mad gallop, he put 
a fore-foot through that bow, which, of course, had 
the effect to draw his head to the ground, while the 
terrible momentum that was upon him, drove his 
long horns into the soft turf. The same momentum 
kept his body moving after his head had stopped, 
and up went his hina quarters and over he went in 
a most scientific summersault. Surely his neck is 
broken, thought I, as he lay there speechless and im- 
movable. His head was curled under him in a way 
that indicated such a result. I called upon Donohue 
to help me heave him over to relieve him from his 
awkward position and from his yoke, that we might 
feel his pulse and administer restoratives if necessary. 
But no. “He had had enough of him. He would 
not be afther touchin’ the terrible baste.” Taking 
advantage of the tension or spring there was in his 
neck, which proved not to be broken, by a desperate 
effort I succeeded in heaving him over and relieving 
him from his awkward position, and from the en- 
tanglement of his foot in the yoke. At length life 
and sensibility returned, and he arose a sadder and 
a wiser ox. He had evidently sowed his last wild 
oat there by the roadside where he had plowed the 
ground with his horns. While he was in this peni- 
tent state of mind, I took Buck’s end of the yoke 
and obediently to my suggestion, he walked meekly 
back to the yard, where I endeavored to still further 
deepen the impressive lesson by taking several turns 
with him up and down the place. But it was need- 
less. From that day forward he was entirely cured 
of his tricks, and took rank as an intelligent, active, 
powerful and obedient member of our bovine fra- 
ternity. H. J. 8 


CURING STRAWBERRY LEAVES FOR TEA. 


GENTLEMAN in Wisconsin writes to us as 
follows : 

“FRrepNS:—By the request of several ladies, I 
write to you to obtain information in regard to the 
curing of strawberry leaves for tea, also to inquire 
what sorts of vines are best, and what isthe proper 
time to gather the leaves? You can give the de- 
sired information through the CrrcuLar, and it may 
benefit other families outside of the Community, as 
well as those I write for.” 

The best time for gathering strawberry leaves as a 
substitute for tea, is undoubtedly the early part of 
June—the time when the plants are in their fullest 
vigor, being in blossom, and consequently having 
their leaves well stowed with rich juices which are 
afterwards expended in maturing the fruit. People 
who cure herbs for medicinal purposes, prefer, we 
believe, to gather their plants when in flower. Pick- 
ing the leaves at this time, however, will greatly in- 
terfere with the crop of berries, which must always 
be the prime consideration. Consequently, the proper 
time for gathering is in the latter part of August and 
the first part of September, when the plants, after 





recovering from the exhaustion of bearing fruit, have 
produced a new set of roots and leaves. 


Pick the full grown leaves. Of course you will 
not pick the rusty ones, or those affected by insects. 
Then spread them upon sheets of paper in some 
shady chamber to dry. Avoid drying them in the 
sun. After being thoroughly dried, they may be 
packed in paper or cloth bags, before being put uway 
in some place where they will not be liable to gather 
moisture, while waiting for use. We have not dis- 
covered that the leaf of any particular variety of 
strawberry, is better for tea than another, having 
always picked the leaves for our own use from such 
old plantations as have become unfit for raising nice 
berries. 

In making strawberry tea, a much larger quantity 
of leaves, as well as a longer time for steeping them 
in boiling water, is required, than in preparing a 
drink from the Chinese plant. The tact necessary 
for making a good cup of this tea, will of course 
come after a few trials. When you get the knack 
you can have a pleasant cup of warm drink, tasting 
a little like black tea, but unattended by the painful 
alternations of exhilaration and depression which 
follow the use of green teas. A. B. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OnE pa. Feb 8.—During the evening meeting, Mr. 
H—— remarked as follows: “I am interested in 
thinking of Mr. Noyes’s definition of inspiration— 
that itis a stimulant or force. Inspiration works 
in many ways: Ishould not wish to say in how 
many or how few. One way, and perhaps the 
one in which we are most accustomed to think 
of it as working, isin giving wisdom and instincts. 
We talk about an inspiration to do this or that thing, 
as something that has wakened up and stimulated 
the understanding, in a certain direction. This is a 
true and very important part of the work of inspira- 
tion—to have our ideas directed rightly and our in- 
stincts inspired, But inspiration also acts asa gen- 
eral stimulant to action, like the force of a great water - 
wheel—it is a great force or power. I feel my limits 
more in the direction of power than in any thing 
else: and this points me to the resurrection as the 
great center of our hopes. There is the mighty 
power of God that raised Christ from the dead, 
and overcame death itself. There we see the tre- 
mendous element of force or power at work. And 
in opening ourselves to this elementof inspiration, we 
are opening ourselves to resurrection life. Isee that 
God is going to give us prosperity in business not by 
wisdom and shrewdness alone, but by wisdom and 
energy or force combined.”....The seven o’clock 
readings were resumed last evening. Book, “ Across 
the Continent,” by Samuel Bowles. Taking us over 
the line of the coming Pacific Railroad, and through 
the wondrous scenes of the Pacific slope of the Conti- 
nent, it promises to give us much entertainment and 
instruction....A letter was received the other day 
from John Flawherty—a man who worked for us in 
1864—dated in Ohio, stating that he owes us ten 
dollars, which he received by over-payment, and in- 
quiring how he shall send it to us. This would be 
called conscience money we suppose....Our rhe- 
torical scholars are progressing rapidly. We hear 
that one of them lately, on being asked by his teach- 
er to give an illustration of sophistical reasoning, 
replied that he considered it a “ sophistical argu- 
ment, to maintain that a man did not need a lamp 
to go to bed by, because he had eaten a light supper.” 
...-Lady Noyes’s 86th birth-day was celebrated 
yesterday by a very pleasant party in the sitting- 
room adjacent to her room. There were about a 
dozen guests. Mrs. N. entered into the spirit of the 
occasion With much vivacity. She seated the com- 
pany at the banquet, and then proposed a “kiss of 
charity” all round, initiating the ceremony herself, 
by kissing the one next to her. She had written 


texts of Scripture, one to be put under each plate 
which were read by the finders at the close of the 
supper. We hope she will live a thousand years, 
and that every new birth-day will find her happier 
and younger than the one before. 

Feb. 13.—The Crrcu.ar seems to think that the at - 
mosphere at Oneida is unfavorable to writing, argu- 
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ing from the small amount of material furnished by 
this Community for its columns. We are not aware 
that getting up early in the morning has anything to 
do with the matter. It is usually supposed that 
that habit has a tendency to quicken folk’s ideas. 
We might question whether the fact of their living 
eat a mountain' at W., has not something to do with 
their superior elevation of thought and clearness in 
the atmosphere of expression. A great deal of in- 
Spired utterance in past ages, has come down from 
the mountains: Thoreau used to keep a mountain 
off east of him fot literary and contemplative pur- 
poses. David seems to have recognized the neces- 
sity of something of the kind also, for he says, “I 
will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help.” However, if we do live in a val- 
ley, with a blanket of cloud over our heads, and 
don’t write much for the CrrcuLaR, we are trapping 
and bagging an experience of life and feeling and in- 
terior blessedness, which will sometime bind the 
world with its si/ken cords of romance and beauty. 
....The machine-shop hands are rejoicing over a 
new machine they have just bought. Itis called a 
shaping machine, and is similar in principle to the 
planing machine. It is designed for shaping and 
planing small work, and is more thoroughly exact 
in its operations than the common planing machine. 
It was bought of the Remington Co., llion. Price 
$350.....One thousand bushels of peas will be re- 
quired by the preserving department. Our neigh- 
bours are anxious to raise them. Many have already 
put in their petition ; one wishing to raise four hun- 
dred bushels; another, two hundred; another, one 
hundred, another, all we want. Mr. Barron is nego- 
tiator. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 
a 
Dick.—I say, Tom. 
Tom.—Well, Dick. 
D.—Read something for us; won’t you? 
7T.—With all my heart: what shall it be? 
D.—Oh, anything—some of that poetry you are 
so enthusiastic about. 
Harry.—Yes, Tom, do. 
T.—Here goes, then. I will read you from “ The 
Cloud,” of Shelley. [ Reads.] 
“T bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams: 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noon-day dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet birds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast 
As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under ; 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder.” 


That is the first stanza ; listen now to the fourth: 


“That orbéd maiden with white fire laden 
Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor 
By the midnight breezes strewn ; 

And whenever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, * 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer : 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent 
Till the calm river, lakes and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these.” 


Isn’t that exquisite? How delicately musical the 
cadence! How etherial the conception! I think 
the soft airy grace of these lines is unsurpassed, per- 
haps unequaled in our language. True, Shelley has 
not the majesty of Milton, nor the humor of Shaks- 
peare ; but for tender, idealistic beauty and del—— 
why Dick you are asleep. What an unconscionable 
fellow you are, going off into the land of Nod when— 

D.—Have I been sleeping ? Well I believe I have. 
You read in such a sing-song kind of way that a fel- 
low is sure to sleep, hearing it in the evening. But, 
read some more; won’t you Tom? 


T.—For you to fall asleep on again, eh? 
see a poet so disgraced. 

D.—No, my nap is out. 

H.—Is there any good, sound Communism :n 
Shelley’s writings? 

T.—There is a good deal of a certain kind of so- 
cial reform in them. Shelley is down on the mar- 
riage system, and the money system, and selfishness 
generally ; his writings teem with— 

D.—Stop, stop, Tom; don’t get eloquent; just 
read one or two passages; let Shelley speak for him- 
self. 

T.—Well then ; in “ The Revolt of Islam,” he says: 

“Woman! she is man’s slave; she has become 

A thing I weep to speak—the child of scorn, 

The outcast of a desolated home. 

Falsehood and fear and toil, like waves have worn 

Channels upon her cheek which smiles adorn,’ &e. 

And again, 

“ But chiefly women, whom my voice did waken, 

From their cold, careless, willing slavery,” &c. 

Again in the drama “ Queen Mab,” he says in ref- 
erence to the money system, 

“ Commerce has set the mark of selfishness, 

The signet of its all-enslaving power 

Upon a shining ore, and called it gold: 

Before whose image bow the vulgar great, 

The vainly rich, the miserably proud, 

And with blind feelings, reverence the power 

That grinds them to the dust of misery.” 

H.—Shelley seems to tear down the existing state 
of things pretty well; but does he say how a better 
system is to be built up ? 

7T.—“ There’s the rub.” 
fuils. 

D.—Hullo! you fellows. 
class-bell ring ? 
divided by —— 


Pll not 


That is just where he 


Didn’t you hear the 
Now for your 2 plus y, plus 3a 
[ Hxeunt.] 


“MY HACT INDEED.” 

T is customary on the signing and execution of a 

deed in England for the signer to put his finger 
or pen on the seal, and to say, “I deliver thisas_ my 
act and deed.” During the first term of my service 
in a London law-office, I was sent to a village 
about 50 miles in the country, to obtain the execu- 
tion of a deed by a farmer who was one of the un- 
educated but “knowing” class, who are recognized 
asan authority by pot-house companions in all matters 
of doubt and difficulty. Feeling proud of this my first 
work of trust, I started off with much imagined 
authority and many airs, and entered the village 
with a high sense of legal dignity and importance, 
puffing my cigar as I supposed it became a London 
lawyer of respectability to puff; and thinking more 
of my vanity than my business, I laid the deed on 
farmer John Card’s table for him to sign while I 
lounged about the room meditating upon the im- 
pression I was making with my legal importance in 
that benighted village. But happening to think that 
it took farmer John a rather unnecessary time to 
sign his name, (which by the by it was my duty to 
have been watching, so as to be able truthfully to at- 
test it,) I looked over his shoulder; when imagine 
my horror at seeing him just completing the follow- 
ing, in the vilest of scrawls, extended across the 
entire foot of the parchment: 

“ John Card i diliver this as mi hact indeed.” 

Not daring to scratch out any thing on the parch- 
ment, I was obliged to attest this vile execution, and 
thus hand my name down to posterity for a stand- 
ing joke. On my return to the office I felt very 
much as a man must feel when he has stolen some- 
thing. I hadeither to pleadignorance and thus be 
heartily laughed at by my fellow-clerks, or be con- 
victed of a breach of trust by negligence. I pre- 
ferred the former, and for eight years I did not hear 
the last of the joke, and it doubtless still circulates in 
certain quarters at my expense. A. E. 


REPRINT. 

' Our last copy of Bible Communism is distributed, 
We expect soon to reprint the material parts of it in 
a stereotyped edition, when those who have sent for 
it will be supplied. Before issuing this pamphlet 
however, we design to print two others, viz., one en- 








titled Salvation from Sin, and one on the Second 
Coming of Christ as a past event. These two Bible 
doctrines, form the basis of the social structure of 
Communism, and should take precedence in the 
order of consideration. We are making preparations 
the present week for commencing work on the first 
of the pamphlets, and hope to finish the series in 4 
few weeks. 


E have had quite a glimpse this week into the 

Dark Ages. We have been transported back 
as it were, to the thoughts and imaginations that 
prevailed in Catholic Europe three hundred years 
ago. It happened in this wise: a curious old pic- 
ture—for years the pious ornament of some Catholic 
church or monastery in New Orleans—has, through 
the strange chances of the late war, found its way 
to the library of a northern College. A gentleman 
connected with that institution kindly permitted it 
to hang in our hall for a few days. The history of 
the original painting, from which the picture we saw 
was engraved, as far as we can make out, is this. It 
was painted by Jean Cousin, a French painter, who 
flourished between the years 1501 and 1589. He was 
a painter, a sculptor and an engraver; and is con- 
sidered one of the founders of the French school of 
painting. Some of his paintings on glass are still 
preserved in French cathedrals, and the original 
painting, on canvass, of the picture we are describ- 
ing hangs in the gallery of the Louvre at Paris. An 
engraving on copper of that painting was made 
sometime in the reign of Louis XIII, that is, be- 
tween 1610 and 1633. So says a Latin inscription on 
the border, and the quaint old picture that hung in 
our hall was a copy of that engraving. It bears 
every mark of being at least two hundred years old, 
not only in the subject itself, and its treatment, but 
in the ol d fashioned style of the engraving, and its 
cracked, spotted and smoky surface. The size of the 
picture is about six feet high by three and a half 
broad. 

Now for the subject. Itis the “ Last Judgment.’ 
The upper half of the picture is occupied by celestial 
beings, and is intended to represent the Heavenly 
Court. The central figure is Christ, seated on arain- 
bow with the globe beneath his feet. Above and 
around him are innumerable angels and winged 
cherubs, adoring, and bringing crowns. On each 
side is the vast throng of ancient prophets and saints. 
We recognize Moses by the table of the law, and 
David by his crown and harp. Others have some 
appropriate symbol or palm in their hands. In an 
immense semi-circle just below, are the saints and 
martyrs of the Catholic Christian church. Nearest 
to Christ is the Virgin Mary, kneeling, with a halo 
round her head. Among these more modern saints, 
we see more than one with kingly crowns on their 
heads. Some have on the papal tiara, others the 
bishop’s mitre or the cardinal’s hat; but the great 
majority have the shorn or cowled head of the monk, 
and the hood of the nun. All have upturned, ador- 
ing, placid faces, but entirely lack animation and a 
positive human interest. You wonder if beings so 
shorn of passion and energy are to be accepted as 
models of men and women in the beatified state. 
At the extreme right and left of the picture are two 
colossal figures seated on clouds, and pointing with 
awful warning to great scrolls, on which are writ- 
ten in Latin, verses from Isaiah and the Apocalypse. 
Below> them, and just hovering over the world, are 
seven angels sounding with their trumpets the sum- 
mons to judgment. 

On the lower half of the picture which portrays 
scenes of the last great harvest of the world the 
painter evidently felt more at home, and laid out his 
strength. 

Through the center of the space an imaginary 
line appears to divide the multitude into two eom- 
panies. Angels with sickles in their hand stand on 
this line; on the right they raise and welcome the 
righteous, and on the left they deliver up the wicked 
to the tormentors. In the distance to the right of 
this is a vast temple. At the entrance stands the 
apostle Peter, hearing the key of the kingdom, He 
admits the righteous to this temple as they are ushered 
along by angels. From the top they issue forth, and 
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are caught up into the clouds, and take their seats 
among the redeemed. 

In the foreground on the right, the proceedings of 
a literal resurrection are portrayed in a grotesque 
but vigorous style. Skulls protrude from graves, 
and bony hands and skeleton forms push aside the 
tomb-stones and struggle forth into life. Men and 
women, as they rise, assume the shape and motion of 
real flesh and biood, and guided by the angels, 
hasten to Peter’s gate. 

This scene is animated enough compared with the 
placid inactivity of the celestial company. But how 
is it compared with the scene exhibited on the left 
hand? It is impossible to do justice by description 
to this part of the picture. It seems asif none but 
an imagination trained by study of the details of old 
pagan persecutions, or by living in an age and 
country that the terrible inquisition familiarized with 
every form of torture, could have conceived and 
painted such horrible figures and torments. We 
give a few of the most conspicuous examples. Here 
are crowds of miserable wretches driven by fiends 
to the top of a high tower; then a goblin with a 
club hurls them headlong into a burning lake below. 
Others are broken on a wheel high in the air; be- 
low stands a monster thrusting his victims into a 
deep well with a forx. Here a huge fiend flays one 
wretch alive; another is impaled on the sharp spikes 
of a harrow; and others are frying in long-handled 
pans over the fire. One beautiful female hangs by 
her arms while a monstrous fiend holds to her flesh 
a blazing torch. 

One prominent figure in the foreground is hope- 
lessly resisting the efforts of half a dozen fiends to 
drag him to the burning lake. One can’t help fancy- 
ing from the style of his face, and from the special 
interest the tiends have in him, that some real person 
was shadowed forth, probably some arch-heretic of 
the day. Another conspicuous character is a female 
with a crown on her head. An angel sternly thrusts 
her down, while frightful demons grin and gloat 
over her doom. There again, we think a real per- 
sonage was intended. Mid all these scenes of woe, 
everywhere writhing and twining and hissing, are 
monstrous serpents. They coil round every form, 
and thrust their forked tongues into all faces. Drag- 
ons breathe fire, and flap their deadly wings. Mon- 
sters of all kinds—half animal and half human— 
satyrs, horned and hoofed, indescribable arid awful 
in shape, are here having a carnival of delight. It 
would seem as if the awful drama of judgment was 
displayed especially to give them a time and place 
to glut themselves with torture. The ingenuity and 
invention of the artist has succeeded certainly in 
giving the devil enough to do, and making him ap- 
pear to enjoy doing it. While so poor is his imagin- 
ation of heaven, that one inevitably yawns in look- 
ing at its inane and inactive bliss. Such was the 
old, dark-age idea of heaven and hell. Is it not 
time that ideas more worthy of God, and truer to 
human instincts, should replace these hideous im- 
aginations ? C. A. M. 


RAILROAD DINING. 


Railroad travel being the key and symbol, as it 
were, of present civilization, any criticism directed 
for its improvement should be always welcome. 
The following from JHurper’s Monthly presents the 
nuisance of hurried dining at a railroad eating-house 
in a manner that will be recognized as truthful by 
most travelers: 

In the midst of the awful railroad crashes of 
last summer a letter from Germany or Switzer- 
land was published in one of the papers describ- 
ing some of the delights of railway travel 
which are pot only unknown to us, but are ut- 
terly inconceivable in the wild hurry of our 
traveling life. The correspondent alluded to 
the inevitable accident which attended every 
man who took the cars in this country, and con- 
trasted it with the pleasant ways of a German 
train. The statistics, if we rightly remember, 
were, that for every railroad accident in France 
there are seven in this country; and for every 
one in Germany seven in France; this is an 
,agreeable consciousness with which to begin 
your journey, 


’ 





But as noon approaches and the hour of lunch 
or dinner has fully arrived, a good angel in the 
shape of a neat waiter enters the car and hands 
you an ample bill of fare, while you whiz 
smoothly and safely along at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour. It is filled with everything which 
is most alluring under such circumstances, and 
you tranquilly compose your dinner. Passi 
through the train the good angel collects all the 
orders, and at the next station duly telegraphs 
the great commission ; so that, when again the 
train stops, your dinner enters complete, with 
napkin, spoons, forks, knives, whatever is essen- 
tial, and you quietly consume it at leisure, grate- 
ful for good angels, good dinner, for the heavenly- 
ratio of accidents, and for the impressive 
common sense, which declines to believe that a 
man must starve as well as have his neck bro- 
ken, merely because he is going upon a railroad 
journey. At the following station the angel 
leaves the train with his empty plates and bot- 
tles, and you proceed happily to take the after- 
dinner nap. 

There is pure comedy in the contrast of this 
reasonable conduct with the frantic fury of our 
railway performances. The train stops at noon 
or midnight: “Ten minutes for refreshments. 
Train doesn’t stop again this side of Jericho. 
Ten minutes for dinner.” The pale, eager pas- 
sengers, who have been wondering when and 
where and how they could procure a piece of 
pie, swarm from the cars ina frenzy. There is 
a conflict of the outgoing and the inflowing cur- 
rents. A whole minute is probably lost in the 
struggle. Then the breathless passenger reaches 
the counter spread with cups of coffee, pies and 
blocks of cake. The company stands tightly 
wedged together. Every man works hard for 
himself, and the solemn eagerness with which 
he bolts pie and oysters, and crams cake and 
dough-nuts and sandwiches, and blows his_hor- 
ribly hot tea and coffee, jamming, spilling, sput- 
tering, gulping, and swallowing for dear life, his 
eyes set with inexorable determination te bolt 
pie or die, is one of the most truly exhilarating 
spectacles in the panorama of the habits and 
customs of the universal Yankee nation. 

The Easy Chair rolled rapidly out of a car at 
the great central station upon the Gulf and 
Rocky Mountain Railroad, and rushed with the 
crowd to the Tecumseh Hotel, where dinner 
was made ready at the highest known price. 
He had a lively suspicion that the time was very 
short, and that he should dine very sparely. 

But as he reached the door of the hotel, the 
polite and gentlemanly conductor was saunter- 
ing out tranquilly picking his teeth. “Is there 
any time for dinner, Mr. Conductor?’ gasped 
the ancient Chair out of breath. “ Ple-enty,” 
calmly replied the conductor with the most en- 
couraging emphasis, and leisurely taking out his 
watch. “ Ple-enty of time; full seven minutes.” 
That was an American citizen in the highest 
condition, who could dine amply in five minutes 
and not feel in the least hurried. 


But is there any reason why we should put 
up with the imperfect civilization, or rather bar- 
barism of our railroad eating habits? Of course 
it is very presumptuous to speak of eating com- 
fortably upon railroads where managers and di- 
rectors are most generous and self-sacrifiemg if 
they do not smash every passenger for his foolish 
temerity in trusting himself ina car. But dum 
vivimus, vivamus. Let us at least eat our pie in 
comfort so lonz as the Railroad Managers leave 
us the chance. If you leave New York at eight 
in the morning, what difference does it make 
whether you arrive half an hour later at the end 
of the day, if the half hour will give time for 
decent dining ? 

Or if the genius of American civilization and 
progress forbids the stopping of a train long 
enough for such a purpose, why not do as the 
Germans do? There is a baggage agent who 
passes through the train and collects checks for 
the delivery of baggage, to the great comfort 
and joy uf wayfarers, but where is the dinner 
agent? Let him pass through, and the seven 
minutes which are now ple-e-nty for stopping to 





dine may be subtracted from the time of the 
whole journey. You may arrive seven minutes 
sooner, think of that, American citizens! If some 
Yankee will but try the German plan, we cau 
all dine without losing a minute of continuous 
travel. 


And even if the other change were not made, 


ing | even if the train still stopped for the allotted ten 


minutes, the enterprise might yet be profitable 
because there are always so many who would 
rather give thirty minutes than ten to the great 
central ceremony of the day. To eat comfort- 
ably in the ears is not only to save your health 
but your seat. For since the enormous travel 
of the war there is immense demoralization in 
the etiquette of travel. Even a shawl left up- 
on a seat is not always respected. Books and 
newspapers are no security whatever for retain- 
ing a place which you have left. Who would 
not save his seat and enjoy his dinner ? 


Until some better method shall be adopted, the 
“Traveler’s Lunch-Bag,” described in another col- 
umn will be found to obviate the evils set forth in 
the above article, as it enables the passenger to pro- 
vide his food at leisure and to eat it quietly in his 
seat. 


COMPLEX DEPENDENCY OF NATURE. 


Darwin in his work on the “ Origin of Species,” 
devotes. one chapter to the subject of the universal 
competition and struggle for existence which is 
maintained in all the animal creation, and which re- 
sults in the reduction of the weak, and the perpetua- 
tion of the strong. This he calls nature’s selection. 
The following paragraphs are taken from this chap- 
er: 

“ Many cases are on record showing how com- 
plex and unexpected are the checks and relations 
between organic beings, which have to struggle 
together in the same country. I will give only 
a single instaice, which, though a simple one, 
has interested me. In Staffordshire, on the es- 
tate of a relation where I had ample means of 
investigation, there was a large and extremely 
barren heath, which had never been touched by 
the hand of man; but several hundred acres of 
exactly the same nature had been inclosed 
twenty-five years previously and planted with 
Scotch fir. The change in the native vegetation 
of the planted part of the heath was most re- 
markable, more than is generally seen in pass- 
ing from one quite different soil to another: not 
only the proportional numbers of the heath 
plants were wholly changed, but twelve species 
of plants (not counting grasses and carices) 
flourished in the plantations, which could not be 
found on the heath. The effect on the insects 
must have been still greater, for six insectivorous 
birds were very common in the plantations, 
which were not to be seen on the heath; and 
the heath was frequented by two or three dis- 
tiuct insectivorous birds. Here we see how po. 
tent has been the effect of the introduction of a 
single tree, nothing whatever else having heen 
done, with the exception that the land had been 
inclosed, so that cattle could not enter. But 
how important an element inclosure is, | plainly 
saw near Farnham, in Surrey. Here there are 
extensive heaths, with a few clumps of old Scotch 
firs on the distant hill-tops: -within the last ten 
years large spaces have been inclosed, and self- 
sown firs are now springing up in multitudes, so 
close together that all cannot live. When | 
ascertained that these young trees had not been 
sown or planted, | was so much surprised at 
their numbers that I went to several points of 
view, whence | could examine hundreds of acres 
of the uninclosed heath, and literally I could 
nat see a single Scotch fir, except the old plant- 
ed clumps. But on looking closely between 
the stems of the heath, I found a multitude of 
seedlings and little trees, whict had been per- 
petually browsed down by the cattle. In one 
square a at a point some hundred yards 
distant from one of the old clumps, [ counted 
thirty-two little trees; and one of them, with 
twenty-six rings of growth, had during many 
years tried to raise its head above the stems of 
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the heath, and had failed. No wonder that, as 
soon as the land was inclosed, it became thickly 
clothed with vigorously growing young firs. 
Yet the heath was so extremely barren and so 
extensive that no one would ever have imagined 
that cattle would have so closely and effectually 
searched it for food. 

“ Were we see that cattle absolutely determine 
the existence of the Scotch fir; but in several 
parts of the world insects determine the exist- 
ence of cattle. Perhaps Paraguay offers the 
most curious instance of this; for here neither 
cattle nor horses nor dogs have ever run wild, 
though they swarm southward and northward in 
a ferous state; and Azara and Rengger have 
shown that this is caused by the greater num- 
ber in Paraguay of a certain fly, which lays its 
eggs in the navels of these animals when first 
born. The increase of these flies, numerous as 
they are, must be habitually checked by some 
means, probably by birds. Hence, if certain 
insectivorous birds ( whose numbers are proba- 
bly regulated by hawks or beasts of prey) were 
to increase in Paraguay, the flies would decrease 
—-then cattle and horses would become ferous 
and this would certainly greatly alter (as 
indeed 1 have observed in parts of South 
America) the vegetation: this again would 
largely affect the insects > and this, as we have 
just seen in Staffordshire, the insectivorous 
birds, and so onwards in ever-increasing circles 
of complexity. 

“lam tempted to give one more instance 
showing how plants and animals, most remote 
in the scale of nature, are bound together by a 
web of complex relations. 1 shall hereafter 
have occasion te show that the exotic Lobelia 
fulgens, in this part of England, is never visited 
by insects, and consequently, from its peculiar 
structure, never can set a seed. Many of our 
orchidaceous plants absolutely require the visits 
of moths to remove their pollen-masses and 
thus to fertilize them. I have also reason to 
believe that humble-bees are indispensable to 
the fertilization of the heartsease ( Viola tricol- 
or), for other bees do not visit this flower. 
From experiments which I have lately tried, | 
have found that the visits of bees are necessary 
for the fertilization of some kinds of clover; 
for instance, 20 heads of Dutch clover (Trifolium 
repens) yielded 2290 seeds, but 20 other heads 
protected from bees produced not one; again, 
100 heads of red clover (T. pratense) produced 
2700 seeds, but the same number of protected 
heads produced not a single seed. Humble- 
bees alone visit red clover, as other bees cannot 
reach the nectar. Hence I have very little 
doubt, that if the whole genus of humble-bees 
became extinct or very rare in England, the 
heartsease and red clover would become very 
rare, or wholly disappear. The number of 
humble-bees in any district depends in a great 
degree on the number of field-mice, which destroy 
their combs and nests; and Mr. H. Newman, 
who has long attended to the habits of humble 
bees, believes that “more than two thirds of 
them are thus destroyed all over England.” Now 
the number of mice is largely dependent, as 
every one knows, on the number of cats; and 
Mr. Newman says, “ Near villages and small 
towns | have found the nests of humble-bees 
more numerous than elsewhere, which I attribute 
to the number of cats that destroy the mice.” 
Hence it is quite credible that the presence of 
a feline animal in Jarge numbers in a district 
might determine, through the intervention first 
of mice and then of bees, the frequency of certain 
flowers in that district !” 


Mr. SARTORIOUs VON WATTERSHAUSEN, 4 distin- 
guished geologist, who has devoted several years to 
studying the phenomena of Mount 4&tna, has deter- 
mined, by ascertaining the specific gravity of the 
boiling lava thrown from the crater of the volcano, 
that the depth from which the substance is raised is 


something more than seventy-seven miles, and that 

the force by which its expulsion is effected, is equiva- 

lent to the pressure of 36,000 atmospheres. 
—Scientific American. 





THE CHILDREN. 
When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And the school for the day is dismissed, 
The little ones gather around you, 
To bid you good night and be kissed. 
Oh, the little white arms that encircle 
Your neck, in that tender embrace! 
Oh the smiles, they are halos from heaven, 
Shedding sunshine of love on thy face! 
Merry brighteners of hearts and of households, 
They are angels of God in disguise ; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 
His glory still gleams in their eyes. 
Oh those truants from home and from heaven, 
They have made you more loving and mild ; 
And you kpow how that Jesus could liken 
The kingdom ot God to a child. 
8. E. F. 


FROM ABROAD. 

[We give below a few more extracts from letters 

received, showing the spirit of fraternity in a com- 
mon cause which is growing among the scattered 
readers of the CrrcuLAR. --Ep. Cr.] 
, Mass., Feb. 12, 1866.—“1I feel very much 
obliged to you for sending the CrrcuLaR so long as 
you have, without so much as one word of encour- 
agement or sympathy from me. I prize it very high- 
ly, and think it superior every way to any periodical 
I ever received, and must beg of you its continuance 
another year. I feel that you are honest and sincere 
in offering your paper on the terms that you do, bit 
as society now is, I know it cannot be done without 
money, and wish I could help on its publication by 
handing in some, but am rather poor just now, hav- 
ing had to pay $500 for a substitute to fill the town 
quota in 1864, which took more than my ready 
money at the time. w. 2.” 

—., N. ¥., Feb. 9, 1866.— We have taken your 
paper for some years, and have become quite inter- 
ested in it, especially so in the ‘ Story of a Life,” with 
its allusions to Mrs. Cragin, knowing the circum- 
stances of her death, by the sinking of the ill-fated 
sloop Rebecca Ford. We thought then that she 
must have been a splendid woman, which the story 
in the CrrcuLar confirms. Inclosed you will find 
$6.00, with our best wishes for your welfare. 

M. 8.” 

—., Wis., Feb. 6, 1866.—‘“ Please continue the 
CIRUCLAR to me, as it is more welcome here than 
any other friend I ever had, and it seems to me that 
your Community must inhabit the spheres of ineffa- 
ble glory, and that we of the world cannot conceive 
of your unbounded happiness. I would that I were 
a worthy member of your happy, chosen few. When 
all goes well, then I may turn over all I can to you 
with my constant endeavors for your honor, pros- 
perity and happiness. I, also, run a printing-office 
pro bono publico quidam. I am, dear Community, 
with due respect, &c., A. J. 8.” 

—, Vi. Feb. 4, 1866.—“1I would thankfully ac- 
knowledge the reception of the Crrcuar free for 
several years, and am so much attached to it that I 
do not know how to do without it. I still wish it 
continued, trusting in God to reward you. My 
mother [to whom the paper is addressed] is over 
ninety years of age. She retains her mental facul- 
ties and enjoys the reading of the paper very much. 

8. F. D. 

——, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1866.—1 would render many 
thanks for the benefit I have received from the Crr- 
CULAR It has come to me weekly, for ten years; and 
as yet, I have not been able to send you any thing. 
God knows my heart would not withhold from it; for 
the CrrcuLaR is worth more to me than all other 
reading matter, except Mr. Noyes’s books. I think 
the Community is the beginning of the kingdom of 
God here on earth; and I desire to cut loose from 
the world and land my weary soul with the re- 
deemed and sanctified in that kingdom. I have the 





fullest confidence in Mr. Noyes as a man after God’s 


own heart; and his doctrine, so far asI understand 

it, is the only reasonable one. 8. A. C. 
—,N. ¥., Feb.12.—‘I am well pleased with 

your views of sending the CrrcuLaRr only to those 
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who really want to read it. I am one of this class, 
God be praised for inspiring you to publish a free pa- 
per for the children of men. It is a sheet of which I 
say its contents bear the mark of originality and 
purity. God bless the Free Press! May its light 
shine into the dark places: may truth and goodness 


‘|triumph over all, and may his love who worketh 
without money and without price enter the hearts of 


those who know his love, which says, ‘Cast thy 
bread upon the waters, and after many days it will 
return unto thee.’ Believe me yours sincerely for 
the great cause of truth and reform, and when pros- 
perity brightens, I hope 1 may give of that which I 
have, to those who have labored long for my happi- 
ness. G. W. R.” 
—., NV. J., Feb, 12.—“ Please continue the Cmevu- 
LAR to me the coming year. 1 am one of your non- 
paying subscribers, to whom the CrecuLar is an 
ever-welcome visitor. I enjoy and appreciate the 
reading of it, for though not an inmate of your fami- 
ly, I love God, and know what it is to have the wit- 
ness within that he owns me for his child; and I 
trust and believe you will continue to prosper, and 
do good in the future as in the past. a 





From The Trapper’s Guide. 


FUR-BEARING ANIMALS. 





THE FOX. 

This is a well-known carnivorous animal of 
the dog or wolf family. It is said that there 
are fourteen well ascertained species of foxes : 
six of which are found in the United States. 
They are distributed through all latitudes, but 
are most abundant in the north. The different 
species closely resemble each other in size, form, 
habits and mode of capture, and differ only in 
their color and the quality of their furs; which 
vary in consequence of difference of species and 
climate, from the coarsest dog-fur to the finest 
sable. The American red fox is the most com- 
mon, and in many parts of the United States is 
considered one of the worst robbers of the far- 
mer’s sheep-fold and hen-roost. Foxes feed up- 
on partridges, small birds, rabbits, squirrels, 
muskrats, mice, fish, eggs, cheese, and are re- 
markably fond of grapes. When pressed with 
hunger, they accept reptiles and carrion. Their 
modes of securing their prey are various. They 
generally seize their victim by creeping stealthi- 
ly within springing distance and pouncing on it 
like a cat; but they frequently pursue the rabbit 
and other game with the “long chase.” Their 
senses of sight, smell and hearing are very acute, 
and their speed is great. They are cunning, and 
their tricks to escape their enemies and secure 
their prey are very remarkable. The length of 
the fox from the nose to the tip of the tail is 
about three feet, and its weight from fifteen to 
twenty-five pounds. ‘The tail is large and bushy, 
and when wet retards their speed in running. 
Their breeding season is in February or March, 
and they bring forth from four to nine at a birth. 
They generally burrow and rear their young in 
the earth, but sometimes take up their abode in 
a hollow tree or log, or in a ledge of rocks, 
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BUYING BY PROXY. 
NO. III. 
NATEW York, Feb. 15.—Yesterday we filled an 
order for sheet-music, giving the purchaser the 
benefit of ten per cent discount from the regular city 
prices, and charging no commission. 

Some time ago we bought three volumes of his- 
tory for a country customer, saving him, as we 
learned by return of mail, $1,22, per volume of the 
price he would have paid at tne village book-stores. 

Persons wishing to buy music in large quantities, 
or school books for districts, or academics, or libra- 
ries for themselves, as well as those who have 
occasion for single volumes or sheets, will do well to 
consider the above facts. 

In order that the business of buying by proxy 
may be done smoothly, money enough should be sent 
with every order to cover the purchase; and then if 
any remains, it will be returned by mail, or will 
be placed to the credit of the purchaser for subse- 
quent orders, as he may direct. 

Regular customers will probably deposit funds 
with us, to be drawn upon as goods are ordered, and 
so the purchasing agency may become in time a new 
species of Bank. J. Hi. N. 

Tue closing chapters of the “Story of a Life,” by 
Mr. Cragin, have been postponed by his traveling 
and business engagements, but will soon be forth- 
coming. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Tue slave-trade has already sprung up between 
certain ports in the Rebel states and Cuba. To 
meet this offence, the Senate has passed a bill to 
punish kidnapping by a fine, of from $500 to $5000, 
or by imprisonment not exceeding five years, or 
both. The vessel employed in transporting kid- 
napped persons is to be forfeited. 


IMMIGRATION is peculiarly brisk thus far this year, 
and the prospect is very favorable for the future. 
The number of arrivals at Castle Garden during the 
last month was more than double that of January 
1865. 

ConGress has appointed a committee to consider 
the subject of national education. It is to be hoped 
that one of its great objects will be to start the New 
England common school system in the Southern 
states. i 

ANDERSONVILLE.--The Zribune has published a 
most interesting statement from Clara Barton, re- 
specting her researches in the prison yard of Ander- 
sonville. <A list of nearly 13,000 names of soldiers 
buried there, is contained in an octavo pamphlet of 
eighty pages. 

FREDERICK DovuaGass was introduced to one of 
the largest and most select audiences ever assembled in 
Washington, by Chief Justice Chase, as “one of the 
first orators, and foremost of American citizens.” 

FOREIGN. 


Tue Spanish insurrection under Gen. Prim has 
come to an end. 


Or wells have been discovered in Australia. 





TO THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 
BY A MISERABLE WRETCH. 


Roll on, thou ball, roll on! 
Through pathless realms of space, 
Roll on! 
What though I’m in a sorry case? 
What though I cannot meet my bills? 
What though I suffer toothache’s ills ? 
What though I swallow countless pills! 
Never you mind! 
Roll on! 


Roll on, thou ball, roll on! 
Through seas of inky air 
Roll on! 

It’s true I’ve got no shirts to wear ; 
It’s true my butcher’s bill is due; 
It’s true my prospects all look bluc—- 
But don’t let that unsettle you! 

Never you mind! 


Roll on! [It rolls on ! 





THE TRAVELER’S LUNCH-BAG. 


These bags are made of various styles and sizes; 
and though designed especially for railroad travel, 
will be found very desirable equipments for picnics, 
fishing and hunting excursions, and all sorts of 
pleasure jaunts; and with some modifications will 
suit soldiers, trappers, and school-boys. 


OPINIONS OF TRAVELERS. 


“T found my lunch bag not only a comfort and convenience, 
but an “institution” in a pecuniary point of view. For every 
meal I took from my bag, I was saving from fifty to eighty- 
seven and one-half cents. C. Oxps.” 


“We found the Lunch-Bag one of the greatest conveniences 
and of the greatest economy—far more than paying its cost on 
the trip. No hurrying off at stations fora hasty meal, but al- 
ways in your seat and supplied with the necessaries of life 
when the inner man most needs. C. Stwonps.” 


“T found a seventy-five-cent dinner cost me twenty-five cents. 
so the machine will pay for itself every fortnight as long as it 
lasts, and it seems good for twenty years. 8. J. ALLEN.” 
Manufactured by Oneida Community, and for sale 
at the New York Branch, 335 Broadway, (Rooms 45 
and 46) New York. 


The spring trapping season being at hand, we call 
attention to the above book, which, as its title indi- 
cates, isa Manual of Instruction for Capturing all 
Kinds of Fur-bearing Animals and Curing their 
Skins. It contains besides, observations on the fur 
trade, hints on life in the woods, and narrations of 
trapping and hunting excursions. Every farmer’s 
boy who wishes to diversify his experience and add 
some dollars to his pocket by trapping the muskrats 
and minks of his paternal meadows, can gain useful 
hints from this book, and old trappers will like to 
read it for its fresh and racy narratives of wood-craft 
by brother sportsmen and fur-catchers. It contains 
descriptions and pictures of most fur-bearing ani- 
mals. The instructions of the book are written by 
8. Newhouse, the veteran trapper and trap-maker of 
the country, and the ‘whole is edited by John H. 
Noyes. Published at the office of the CrrcuLar, 
and sent by mail to any address ( postage paid) for 
seventy-five cents. 





EXTRACTS FROM NEWSPAPER NOTICES. 


“Tt is a good book to accompany gunners on their 
summer excursions into the wild districts of the 
North and West.”— The Citizen. 

“ Evidently the work of a man who thoroughly 
understands the nature and habits of the animals of 
which he writes and the best means of capturing 
them, the Trapper’s Guide becomes, in its details, an 
interesting and highly instructive volume.”— Utica 
Morning Herald. 


“An interesting brochure. The author is evident- 
ly ‘up to trap.’ ”—Chicago Evening Journal. 

“ This book contains information that will interest 
and be valuable to many persons in this State.”— 
St. Paul Pioneer. 


“This book has great practical value for the trap- 


per, and is by no means without interest to the lover’ 


of wood-craft, and the reading public generally..... 
The whole work is well calculated to increase one’s 
natural longing for the wi'd free life of the forest.’ 
—Portland Transcript. 


“ All who intend to follow wood-life as a means of 
subsistence, will find it an authentic teacher, and a 
very interesting and instructive companion.”—Chi- 





—Exchange. 


cago Republican, 


“One of the most entertaining compilations that 
we have seen for a long time, being full of interest 
and value to those who delight, either actually or 
in imagination in a wild life.”"—Zhe Commonwealth. 


“The work contains much that is of value to sports- 
men, as well as all lovers of wood-craft and natural 
history, and preserves some reminiscences of early 
border life that will be of special interest to Maine 
readers.” —Maine Farmer. 


“Information is so interwoven with attractive 
natural history and the interesting adventures of 
noted hunters, that the volume is a very entertaining 
as well as instructive one.”— Taunton Gazette. 


“An interesting and well illustrated pamphlet 
giving a good deal of information in regard to trap- 
ing.”—New Bedford Standard. 

“ Just the book for those who devote a part or the 
whole of the winter in hunting furs.”—Bath Times. 

“A useful auxiliary to amateurs or young trap- 
pers.”’—Deseret News. 


PUBLICATIONS AT THIS OFFICE. 


THE BEREAN. A. Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: 500 
pp. Price, by mail, $2. : 

THE ONEIDA Community. An Exposition of its 
Ideas and Practical Life : in a Conversation with 
a Visitor. Price 25 cts. 


WE print a few extra sheets of the present num- 
ber of the CrrcuLar for distribution. 


PRINTING-OFFICE Funp.— 
ES a a 
Present arrears, $1774.07 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. C., Wis.—“ I was at Mr. C—’s yesterday, and 
I saw the Crrcuar, and it said, free to all. Now 
my pais poor and works hard to support us little 
ones, (six of us,) and pa says he does not feel able to 


; = me money to send for the paper; and as it says 


ree to all, I take the privilege of writing a few lines 
to you, wishing you tu send me the CrrcuLaR. Piease 
send it and oblige your little friend 


Retta C—. 

With pleasure, Retta. Send to us next summer a 
violet, or the feather of a prairie bird, and we will 
call your subscription paid. . 

J. O., lowa.—1. “You disclaim any desire to 
proselyte in your paper. Now I believe the princi- 
ples of Communism as taught in the Bible, call for 
the most zealous efforts in proselyting. In fact, I 
think nothing but a return to the principles and 
practice of the disciples as taught on the day of Pen- 
tecost, will save the world either religiously or po- 
litically. Would it not be well to imbibe a little 
more of the proselyting spirit, and leave out a few of 
those long articles headed ‘Foot-Notes, ‘ Dried 
Peaches,’ ‘ Steer Creek, &c., &c? 

2. “I would like to get the Berean. Are you not 
going to reprint it and Bible Communism?” 

1. The course you advise, reminds us of the man, 
who, getting tired of fishing without many nibbles, 
at length whipped his rod down on the water, and 
said, “ Bite! darn you!” We expect to catch fish by 
attending well to the bait of a good example, mod- 
estly set forth. The articles you disapprove have 
entertained most of the readers of the CrrcuLaR, 
and probably have done more to incline people to- 
wards the truth, than twice their amount of dry 
preaching would have done. On the whole, we 
think the work of conversion and proselytism to 
Communism, is going ou quite fast enough to be in- 
telligent and sound. 

2. We have afew copies of the Berean, that can be 
sent by mail (post-paid) for $2,00. We expect to reprint 
the essential parts of Bible Communism soon, when 
those who have sent for copies will be supplied. 
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